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A CLARIFICATION—WE HOPE NOT NEEDED 


E HAVE recently received a very extraordinary letter from 
a member of THe CatrHoric Poetry Society OF AMERICA, 
which is obviously not meant for publication. It would not have been 
published in any case—as a matter of generosity to its writer. She states, 
what we do not believe, that many are similar-minded concerning the 
burden of her complaint—-the inclusion of work by non-Catholic poets 
in SPIRIT. And possibly without intending to make the accusation, 
she implicitly charges that somewhere, somehow along the line the 
Editors have betrayed the purposes for which both the Society and the 
magazine were founded. This, of course, is nonsense. It could nor- 
mally be dismissed but perhaps it may be salutary to reassert certain 
principles which have always been fundamental. 

The Society was organized in 1931 but it was not until January, 
1942, that its Constitution and By-laws were adopted. This document, 
in its rulings on membership, stipulated that this would be open to “all 
Catholics who write poetry or who are interested in poetry ... [and to] 
those non-Catholics who, if the spirit of their writing is in consonance 
with Catholic principles, wish to affiliate themselves with the Society.” 
SPIRIT’S first. issue came off the press in March, 1934. At that time 
the Society, to the great pleasure of its officers, numbered many non- 
Catholics. In launching the magazine, it had announced that it would 
publish only the work of its members and that policy has been adhered 
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to undeviatingly and with no prospect of being changed. In 1934, there 
was no whisper of distinction in privileges attached to membership, nor 
has there officially been any since. The records of both the Society and 
SPIRIT speak for themselves. Our writer claims, relying on memory 
which obviously must be very faulty, that when one of the Society offi- 
cials first explained “the purpose of the magazine, nothing was said, 
then, about keeping ‘open house.’” The first issue of SPIRIT should 
have set her right—forty per cent of its poems were by those who coday 
we can identify as not Catholics. 


In the issue of May, 1941, hailing the Tenth Anniversary of the 
Society, SPIRIT published an editorial entitled, “When Is Poetry Catho- 
lic?” In discussing “a Catholic poetry” it stated that “there is not a 
Catholic poetry as distinguished from @ Protestant poetry, nor is poetry 
the one or the other solely because it has been written by a Catholic or 
a Protestant.” After noting that “it is confusing and fallacious merely 
to identify poems” as Catholic, Protestant, communist or what have 
you, because they appear in a magazine under one of these labels since 
the very label of “poem” is often so challengeable; and stating that obvi- 
ously no Catholic or communist magazine would publish anything an- 
tagonistic to its own editorial policy or convictions, it went on to advance 
some answer to the editorial’s question: 


“Some understanding of the Catholic Church herself must enter the 
process, an understanding of her universality which is not less real than 
that universality which the fine arts, too, must possess. The Church is 
not limited in person or place or in time as the world knows it. She 
possesses a visible body composed of those who are her professed mem- 
bers; she possesses as well an invisible membership of those who, unpro- 
fessed, are united with her soul. And the work of this invisible member- 
ship partakes of Catholicity. . . . She can then claim as her own, as 
poetry written in line with her own ideals and her inspiration, a huge 
body of work. And this may include that which has come from those 
who have had no conscious contact with her philosophy.” 

Our writer lets the cat out of her bag, of course, when she fetches 
up with this statement, too obviously born of reflection on rejection 
slips: “They (non-Catholic members) are shutting out Catholic poets 
who, even if their offerings are inferior, deserve space in the magazine 
which was started to receive them.” We cheerfully admit that SPIRIT 
bars the inferior, irrespective of who submits it. It will continue to do 
so. In fairness to its readers it refuses to cuddle mediocrity for any 
reason. 
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OUT OF THE DARK 
(On Hearing Palestrina’s “Tenebrae Factae Sunt”) 


I hear the weird and ghastly wail which rips 

in desolation past the pools of grief 

to shiver on the farthest lonely reef 

of night: the shrill voice of the reed which strips 

the soul and leaves it hurt, surprised and nailed 

within the throat, choking to a blur 

of throbbing pain against the jagged spur 

of loneliness that shuddered when Christ wailed. 

The pulse of anguish quivers to a moan 

and mounts the darkness past the utmost lane 

of stars to tremble on the lucent plain 

of singing irised in the Triune Zone. 

God heard a tremor shake the wall of night 

and Calvary shimmered, avalanched with light. 
REUBEN T. MOSCOWITZ. 


THE DAY ON WHICH I! SEE THEE 


The day on which I see Thee will be a day of roses, 

the very stars like bees will swarm on our delight, 

like hummingbirds in orgy, when space becomes a garden 
fenced by Thy embrace, the day on which I sce Thee. 


For what this heart proposes 
and for this fancy’s flight, 
dear Lord, I need Thy pardon; 
and though unworthy of Thee 
because of so much wrong, 
Thou knowest that I love Thee! 
forgive, also, this song. 


The day on which I see Thee will be a day of roses, 

the very stars like bees will swarm on our delight 

like hummingbirds in orgy, when space becomes a garden 

in sunshine of Thy Face, the day on which I see Thee. 
FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 
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EVENING: ZERO WEATHER 


Now the lone world is streaky as a wall of marble 
With veins of clear and frozen snow. 

There is no bird-song there, no hare’s track 

No badger working in the russet grass: 

All the bare fields are silent as eternity. 


And the whole herd is home in the long barn. 
The brothers come, with hoods over their faces, 
Following their plumes of breath 

Lugging the gleaming buckets one by one. 


This was a day when shovels would have struck 
Full flakes of fire out of the land like rock: 
And ground cries out like iron beneath our boots 


When all the monks come in with eyes as clean as the cold sky 
And axes under their arms, 

Still paying out Ave Marias 

With rosaries between their bleeding fingers. 


We shake the chips out of our robes outside the door 

And go to hide in cowls as deep as clouds, 

Bowing our shoulders in the church’s shadows, lean and whipped. 
To wait upon your Vespers, Mother of God! 


And we have no more eyes for the dark pillars or the freezing windows, 
Ears for the rumorous cloister or the chimes of time above our heads: 
For we are sunken in the summer of our adoration, 

And plunge, down, down into the fathoms of our secret joy 

That swims with indefinable fire. 


And we will never see the copper sunset 
Linger a moment, like an echo, on the frozen hill 


Then suddenly die, an hour before the Angelus. 


For we have found our Christ, our August 
Here in the zero days before Lent-—— 
We are already binding up our sheaves of harvest 
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Beating the lazy liturgy, going up with exulcation 

Even on the eve of our Ash Wednesday, 

And entering our blazing heaven by the doors of the Assumption! 
THOMAS MERTON. 


HUMILITY 


Through dark, through tears 

My heart has waited like a candle, 

But she has passed like a low, unbearable singing 
Through my wisdom. 

I have given my lips to the earth 

But I have never found her kisses 

And in my comely prostrations 

Her laughter was small bells ringing. 


She has informed all my words with hollowness 

And she has invested my resolutions with bright rags. 
She has attended the obsequies of her unhallowed hours 
And she has been a dissonance in the encomiums of recall. 


I have grown weary of her seraphic mockery 
Until, at last, I have won her shadow 
With desperate wooing. 


But now dust has become my dignity 

And shame my nobility 

Because I have bartered my proud shoulders 

For the whips of forgiveness 

And I have ‘bent my head to the blows of mercy. 

I have suffered my loud wounds to be healed 

And my heart to be bruised in the ignominy of pardon. 


Then let no loneliness intrude 
On this companionable grief, 
For her footprints are freshly-dug in my sorrow. 
My pride has lost its innocence 
To her charms. 
FRANCIS D. CLARE. 
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THE EXILED HEART 


The exile from his native land 

Grows used to alien shores and strange; 

He learns at last to understand 

New tongues, and bids his thoughts to range 
No more those scenes of old delight— 
Banished, forbidden when the will 

Has but one instinct and one might: 
Survival all the purpose still. 


Till, stronger grown and rooted now, 

Or so he thinks—acclimated 

To this sharp breath upon his brow, 

He dares his meek uncovered head. 

He thinks that he is armored well— 

Old cords are loosed, old bonds unsealed— 
This dark and savage winter weald 
Familiar grown, he can dispel 

His terrors, and his heart compel. 


O music trembling on the air— 

O native speech—O native song! 

He hears the old beloved tongue, 

Its syllables are in his ear— 

Lost life, lost land—O heart of home, 
O exiled heart, where are you? Come! 


Across the wild dividing waste 
What voices call! What piercing, sweet 
Ungovernable memories haste, 
What thronging wings around him ‘beat, 
Drawn close and near— 

The kenneled pain, 
Unleashed and ravaging again 
In ancient hunger, ancient thirst, 
Is baying at his very feet! 


The ramparts fall, the wall is breached, 
The citadel is taken now; 
The fortitude so sorely reached 
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A blazing torture on his brow. 

O agony of fire and sword! 

O incommunicable word! 

This is the hour that knows no rest— 

The heart lies shattered in the breast. 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


PSALM FOR THE MORNING HOURS 


Though it were never pointed out 

Adam would know he carries 

Below the structured bone 

A sanctuary; 

And if I still swim down sleek gutters of Mara 
Barrelled through the night 

Behind blind windows in my soul 

The sky pours day drawn off the bleeding sun. 
In all the squatting idols stabbed in our Zions 
The arrowy grace of day injects itself 

Shatters their shapes like mirrors dropped 

And leaves us huddled over vacant shrines, 
The broken censer idling on its stand. 


Forgive this slow efficiency if I am lost 

Unless I lose myself in thee 

Down corridors of fire that ride toward dry arroyos 
Where bitter cacti bloom 

Where morning eyes forget the night’s dark shibboleth 
And weep outside a locked and fivefold door. 


No house is wholly set on fire 
Or flame climbs up the vertical flowing skies 
Without some minimum of smoke; 
And cautious ashes in the veering wind pour out 
Three-twined to one from every hungry window 
Flame fire and funnelled smoke. 

GERVASE TOELLE, 0.CARM. 
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SURVIVOR 


Perceiving one who at a word 
Divines the story yet unheard, 
Who understands a draggled feather 
As blue flight made in sullen weather, 
Or who with gratitude will catch 
The blessing of the last good match 
Forgotten in a jacket pocket 
As shipwrecked men will sight a rocket 
Sent up by rescuers at hand— 
While you may never understand, 
You may surmise, may, you may know 
A bitterness has made him so. 

YETZA GILLESPIE. 


GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS EVE 


You have to be six or seven and be 

Allowed to help to trim the tree, 

To be in a sort of tinsel daze 

At a parent’s curious, maddening ways 

On Christmas Eve, and almost know 
There’s a sled in the house. To will it so 
On a strand of tinsel, a scarlet ball, 

To watch the cupboard back in the hall 
With such devotion an angel breaks, 

A light falls down and a small star shakes — 
To a small and silver shattered bit. 

You wonder, maybe a sled would fit 

Under the sofa, or what is meant 

By the vague remark of “Was it sent?” 
And the evening goes with the scent of pine 
And the warning chime of the clock at nine, 
And the night looms long and cold and white 
With wondering if they did or might 

Have changed their minds. The world seems old 
And six or seven is young and cold 

And your heart is heavy within your throat 
Till your head against your father’s coat 
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Is suddenly brushed with a kiss as quick 

As a reindeer’s shadow or old St. Nick, 

And the words “He’s old enough,” are said 

As the dream comes true and the long, bright sled 

Comes out of nowhere, the way that ice 

Forms out of rain, and twice as nice 

For being expected. You have to be seven 

Or six, at least, to foretaste heaven 

And lay you down on Christmas Eve, 

Glad for the Star, for the make-believe, 

Glad for the sled and the blue night snowing 

And the wondrous, fabulous gift . . . of growing. 
GLADYS Mc KEE. 


LABORARE EST ORARE 


Long is the sojourn in the noise of the city 

Where duty gyves the aching, burning feet, 
Where no hour is without new blues or ditty 
And never silence finds a pillow on the street. 


Upon the wrist the pulsing, thin, mechanic, 
Imperiously arrows tasks to be done, 

By mind its tenor become loud, tympanic, 
Paced by the furious chariot of the sun. 


And everywhere the clamorous rejoicing 
Attests good gas, the headache gone, best buy, 
In polyphonic din of babel voices. 

For their commercial honor pledged to die. 


In mercy to the soul’s prolonged vexation 
Respite at last comes, muted, touchless, rare, 
Fruit of unspoken, ardent supplication, 
Epithalamium of work and prayer. 


And then the conscious soul, with outward pity, 
Voicing its rapture, rises from its knee, 
Returns, timepiece on wrist, to the noisy city, 
Hymning to God the nuptial ecstasy. 

LOUIS HASLEY. 
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LESSON FOR LOVERS 


Great lovers have had rendezvous before 
Secretly, and with elegant decor 
Of onyx, roses, silken pennants, plumes. 
The primitive passions prosper in proud rooms. 
To shoal some pride against her ignorant dust 
Egypt will spread a lavish scene for lust. 
But Saint Theresa has two candlesticks, 
A table, pallet, chair, and crucifix. 
Within her cell—constricted, sparse, and dim— 
She matches ardors with the seraphim. 

JOHN W. SIMONS. 


TO A NEWBORN CHILD 


In love we bend above you, 

So small and young, 

Whose future is a banner softly furled, 
A song unsung. 

Through years we cannot see 

Your youth will go 

To light the darkness of a time unborn 
With the best truth we know. ; 


Though you may stumble sometimes, 
Blind with tears, 

Grief is a little thing 

And all our years 

But serve to lift 

Above the quiet sod 

The dream that comes from God 
And goes to God: 


For love will whisper 

When your way grows dim, 

“Faith lives on earth 

To link His own with Him.” 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


= 


IN MEMORIAM: S.M. 


I 


Never was woman of her motherhood 

Prouder than you, or with a better cause; 

But, being of life and love the crowning good, 
For this you never thought to get applause. 
Each venturing, your body being so frail, 
Meant desperate risks accepted, yet once more— 
Seven times—you grandly drove into the gale 
And, with a new life won, were washed ashore. 


Unconsciously your valor thus became 
The habit you secreted as a pearl; 

I saw it in your body, clean as flame, 
Erect and slim as when you were a girl. 
This kept the mother virginal, undefiled, 
Of all her children still the youngest child. 


II 


Only in heaven is earthly love fulfilled: 

There you in an unending ecstasy— 

A bowl where tremulous glory brims unspilled— 
Absorbed in God can also think of me. 

But He from all His aeons saw me here, 

As though sole-thoughted were the Eternal Mind; 
And, infinitely loved, I am more dear 

To you who were in earthly life so kind. 


Closer is He than the essential core 

Of my own self. I could not find escape, 

Even should I hurtle seeking but a floor 

To pause an instant on in Hell agape. 

How can I reach but to the Infinite 

Love with whose radiance your own love is lit? 


Il 


Seen from the soaring summit of this cliff 
The ocean in its broken billowing 
Is one wide calm. I read the hieroglyph, 
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And find our lives are mirrored in this thing. 
Did I say pain was in our love? I stood 

Upon the shore, among whose rocks there swirled 
Green waters roaring. Here no sounds obtrude: 
Below are halcyon seas that wash the world. 


But one shade darker where the horizon’s line 
Meets its bright brilliance with its tenderest hue; 
Here on this eminence I see it shine 

Gay in the glinting sun—and think of you; 

Or under the holy moon I watch it move, 

A tide that is the mystery of love. 


IV 


To the last hour | lay beneath your spell, 
Bound by the dear enchantments that bewitch 
My memory still. Yet where are words to tell 
What magic made my poverty seem rich? 
Simple the elements, but with such art 
Arranged in complex patterns that could bring 
Wonder and innocence upon the heart-— 

The light of morning and the air of spring. 


Into my tangled thickets dark and wild 

You came; and all their heavy gloom was lit 

With tesselated sunshine when you smiled, 

And raillery danced with wit and mother-wit; 
Gold-clad, bejewelled, and with flowers hung— 
Thus have you charmed me since we both were young. 


Vv 


Earth is not heaven. But must we then despond? 
This is our gladdest hope, our utmost best. 

Love failed on earth that it might point beyond 
To paradise in all perfection dressed. 

Branched in the Vine, how small and sour our fruit; 
On Christ’s own Body nourished, yet how weak! 
Must marriage work like magic absolute? 

One sacrament possess a force unique? 


We failed like others. Did we? Can that be? 

1 found in marriage God’s consummate grace, 
Through wildest, darkest channels brought to me; 
My clearest sight of heaven was in your face. 

Let saints upon their loftier pathways go 

Lonely to God: this is the way I know. 


Vi 
Within an inch of the impossible, 
Of a perfection not to be attained, 
Endlessly bruised and baffled, back we fell, 
The prize within our grasp—but still ungained. 
More had been won had we attempted less: 
Less than perfection we would not abide; 
The quiet joys that might have come to bless 
We scorned to take, and so were doomed by pride. 


Yet even such folly wisdom overrules: 

Had what we sought for been attained by us, 
All had been lost—and we, as earth-bound fools, 
Loving too much, had grown idolatrous. 

Our loving Father set out utmost good 

Beyond our reach, save in Beatitude. 


Vil 
I gave you my last kiss; your cofhin lid 
Was held suspended, and I saw your face 
For the last time; then even from me was hid 
The body so often held in my embrace. 
Dear dust that was to me so sweet and fair! 
But as my heart turned over in its pain, 
Triumphant trumpets broke upon the air— 
And I was sure our bodies would rise again. 


God is not mocked, but neither does He mock. 
When we who sleep together side by side 

Hear doomsday clang on the eternal clock, 

And soul and body join—both glorified— 

Then lovelier than your Dierdre shall you shine, 
Yet still the girl that laid her hand in mine. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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ON ‘‘THE FLOWERS OF EVIL’’ 


Deep in the quarter-half-lights of the mind, 
Truth, like a fearless unicorn, 

Slips in and out of glades 

Where no man ever dwelt, 

And stares in pity at the hunter 

Flushed ruddy golden from the chase. 


Swiftly he aims sweet poisoned arrows, 
But they, sky blunted, swiftly fall 
Lost in the green dark wood 
Among the broken shadows of the sun, 
Where no man ever walked 
Or walking, wrote again in fire. 

GEORGE A. MC CAULIFF. 


THE HEART TRIES SILENCE 


What sound was that 

Ruffling the heart’s wings 

In the starless nest of night? 

Only the wind trying the hollow tree 

And turning away. Only the hollow tree 
Crying vain welcome. Only the heart itself 
Starting in sudden dream—now strangely still. 


The earth is one with the sky. 
No dawn-bird sings 
From any resting bough. 


What is this silence, now 

In full unrippled tide? 

Only forever, wherein all still things 

Dwell without words and without wonderings. 


The heart tries silence as the wind the tree— 
And turns from the ancient hospitality, 

Until the sought, the seekers, shall come and lie 
In the dark cadence of peace, resolved at last to be 


Consonant without voice, . 
Waiting no stir of flight 
To mock eternity. 
MARGARET BREWSTER CHARD. 


FIREWEED 


Too late to cut a firebrake: 
The encircling flames already start, 
Blackening green hope within the heart, 
As sparks turn firtrees on a mountain path, 
Or frightened aspen to a tindered rust. 
Still in this heart, consumed to dust, 
A blossom—like the fireweed, appearing, 
(Strange bloom, from seed that bursts with searing )— 
May flaunt a purple silk of trust; 
And the charred grove 
Yield fuel to kindle 
The spark of more sheltered love, 
To warm a hearth; and gleam upon a spindle. 
ALICE BEHREND. 


WHO DARE TAKE CHRIST AT HIS WORD 


Because you are unafraid and are no half-giver, 

Because you are drunk with the liquid light of prayer, 

You can pour love out of your heart like a flaming river; 
You can stand head high and in loneliness who dare 

Take Christ at His word, though it means the steepest mountain, 
Though it means renouncing life and death to lead 

The uninspired and the weak to His secret fountain 


Where flourishes even the bruised and broken reed! 


“For they shall possess the land.” Thus humility 
Was given as legacy all of Paradise. 
O this is the meaning we cannot miss who see 
A silver courage gleam out of gray-blue eyes, 
Who listen to tidings flower upon the air 
As fearless as those of a saint in camel’s hair! 
SISTER M. BERNETTA, 0.S.F. 
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POETIC PROGRESS—A HALF CENTURY IN RETROSPECT 
By A. M. SULLIVAN. | 


HALF century ago the country was in the poetic doldrums. It 
A wasn’t exactly a vacuum but rather a low pressure area, as when 
a storm is brewing. The major American poets were dead or past their 
writing prime, and the newer generation were toying with the old 
verse forms, heavily laden with traditional mould, and burdened with 
moral designs and platitudes. There were some clever poets such as 
Hovey who now lives for the college boy in “The Stein Song.” Hovey 
had a lyrical gift and at times was truly eloquent as when in “Unmani- 
fest Destiny” he sang a prophecy of his country— 


I do not know beneath what sky 
Nor on what seas shall be thy fate, 
I only know it shall be high, 
I only know it shall be great. 


Some of the names of poets writing, but unrecognized in this 
period were Edgar Lee Masters, whose first book was a pale carbon of 
Keats, and shows little of the cynical power of Spoon River Anthology. 
Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Children of the Night contains his poems 
published between 1890 and 1897, and reveals the design and strength 
of his later work. Robinson, however, received no recognition until 
Theodore Roosevelt put the spotlight upon him after the turn of the 
century. In this period Robert Frost was 25; Ridgely Torrence, 25; 
George Sterling, 27; Vaughn Moody, 27, and Madison Cawein, 30. 
Moody and Cawein had achieved some recognition, but the others though 
striving for recognition were as yet unknown. Harriet Monroe had cap- 
tured the prize offered for the Columbian Exposition in 1892 with her 
formal “Columbian Ode.” Emily Dickinson had lived and died with- 
out notice for Edmund Clarence Stedman in his Poets of America pub- 
lished in 1885 doesn’t mention her, although he generously discusses 
score of writers who have little claim to survival in their poetry. 

Stedman, more kindly than perceptive in many of his appraisals, 
was a reasonably good prophet in the years of decline after the Olym- 
pians of Cambridge left the scene. Complaining of half-efforts of the 
American poets of his day, and “their dynamic insufficiency,” Stedman 
writes: “The belief can scarcely be resisted that there is, if not a deca- 
dence, at least a poetic interregnum, as compared with the past. The first 
influence is ended; there is a pause before the start and triumph of an- 
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other.”” Later on, Stedman refers to the technical dexterity of the versi- 
fiers of his day: “Thus we have in view . . . an increased number of 
those writing with the profusion of ease and the pain of curious labor, 
and often at a loss of individual distinction. Lyrics, sonnets, canzonets 
are produced on every hand. The average is so good that, despite the 
beauty of an occasional piece, few can be said to stand out boldly from 
the rest.” 

Stedman himself was a poet of mediocre achievement, but he was 
never blind to the faults of his day. The period was a Victorian hang- 
over, marked with a heavy-scented, overstyled, cumbersome rhetoric. 
Whitman they saluted or mocked for he had more influence in England 
on contemporaries than at home. The impudent assonant rhymes and 
firecracker images of Emily Dickinson were known to a cautious few 
during her life. Her friend Higginson felt it necessary to blush a little 
as he pointed to Emily’s imperfect rhymes although he recognized her 
genius. This was an era in which the soil of poetry was fallowing in 
America, nor was the harvest too rich abroad. 


The pre-Raphelites still exerted some influence, but Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Browning were gone, and Swinburne who lived on to 1907 
had suffered poetic atrophy for a generation. Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
Francis Thompson, William Butler Yeats were known to small coteries. 
Robert Bridges directed attention to the shy Jesuit, Hopkins, but that 
came later. Meanwhile the British were more concerned with the ballad- 
making of an East Indian correspondent, Rudyard Kipling, who might 
have been poet laureate if he hadn’t angered Queen Victoria with his 
“Widder O’ Winsor” and with his appeal for Tommy Atkins; or who 
might have become an American citizen if he hadn’t been hounded out 
of the country by his Yankee brother-in-law, Beattie Balestier. 

In America there were some lost talents—Trumbull Stickney, a New 
Englander, whose poems were resurrected about fifteen years ago by 
Conrad Aiken, poems of a somber strength and beauty. Listen to this 
sonnet— 


Be still. The hanging garden were a dream 

That over Persian roses flew to kiss 

The curled lashes of Semiramis. 

Troy never was, nor green Skamander stream. 
Provence and Troubadour are merest lies, 

The glorious hair of Venice was a beam 

Made within Titian’s eye. The sunsets seem, 

The world is very old and nothing is. 

Be still. Thou foolish thing, thou canst not wake, 
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Nor thy tears wedge thy soldered lips apart, 

But patter in the darkness of thy heart. 

Thy brain is plagued. Thou art a frighted owl 
Blind with the light of life thou’ldst not forsake, 
And error loves and nourishes thy soul. 


.. . The only American poem at the turn of the century to receive 
world attention was Edwin Markham’s “Man with a Hoe” which had 
for its inspiration Millet’s painting of a French peasant. Markham’s pen 
won a tremendous popular interest; composed without any deliberate 
aim as propaganda, it gave a powerful impetus to the union labor move- 
ment. Its influence on poetic patterns, or ideas however was negligible. 
There was a lull between “The Man with a Hoe” and “Spoon River” 
so far as a broad public interest was concerned. When William Marion 
Reedy’s S¢. Louis Mirror began publishing the “Spoon River” epitaphs 
anonymously, the country rapidly divided into two schools of indignation 
—one at the poet for his bitter cynicism at midland smugness and hypoc- 
risy, the other at the low culture of community life that trampled and 
stifled the lyric impulses of the people. 

Edgar Lee Masters had a romantic and lyrical streak that came 
through many of his portraits, and the disturbance he created helped 
to publicize the poetic revolt which had its inception with the founding 
of Poetry, a magazine of verse founded in 1912 when Harriet Monroe, 
the sharp-tongued spinster turned from romantic lyrics to a variety of 
experiments in verse-making. Around her gathered Ezra Pound, Carl 
Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters and a host of young poets many of them 
influenced by the French imagists. Amy Lowell joined with or sparred 
with a host of experimenters in America and England. In 1914 Richard 
Aldington published a small anthology called Des Imagistes, including 
the poetry of Hilda Doolittle, known as H. D., James Joyce, F. S. Flint, 
Ezra Pound, and Amy Lowell. They were influenced by the Chinese 
and Japanese and the cult of compression was carried to a point where 
the lines were stripped of rhyme, rhetoric and meter and the poetry 
died from over-exposure. In this Aldington collection is a poem of 
James Joyce entitled “I Hear An Army.” It has a mystical note and 
its meter suggests blank verse rather than free verse. I wouldn’t argue 
that Joyce was influenced by Louise Imogen Guiney’s “The Wild Ride,” 
but I wonder if they didn’t hear the same inner voice, even if Miss Guiney 
heard it a generation earlier. Miss Guiney wrote in sharply accented 
lines dominated by anapests— 
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I hear in my heart, | hear in its ominous pulses 

All day, on the road, the hooves of invisible horses; 

All night from their stalls the importunate tramping and neighing. 
Let cowards and laggards fall back, but alert to the saddle 
Straight, grim and abreast go the weather-worn, galloping legion 
With a stirrup cup each to the lily of women that loves him. 


Mr. Joyce with a less accentual meter begins— 


I hear an army charging upon the land 

And the thunder of horses plunging, foam about their knees; 
Arrogant in black armor, behind them stand, 

Disdaining the reins, with fluttering whips, the Charioteers. 
They cry into the night their battle name: 

I moan in sleep when I hear afar their whirling laughter. 
They cleave the gloom of dreams, a blinding flame, 
Clanging, clanging upon the heart as upon an anvil. 


Miss Guiney goes on— 


The trail is through dolor and dread, over crags and morasses; 
There are shapes by the way, there are things that appal and entice us 
What odds? we are knights, and our souls are bent on the riding. 
We spur to the land of no name, out racing the storm-wind 

We leap to the infinite dark, like the sparks from the anvil. 

Thou leadest, O God. All’s well with thy troopers that follow. 


Mr. Joyce concludes— 


They come shaking in triumph their long grey hair: 
They come out of the sea and run shouting by the shore. 
My heart, have you no wisdom thus to despair? 

My love, my love, my love, why have you left me alone? 


Both are mystical experiences one ending in triumph, and the other in 
desolation. Both use the symbols of knights riding, wild horses, the 
wind, the sea, and the great anvils in the night. I have found a fasci- 
nating parallel in these poems by two dissimilar poets who have in com- 
mon an Irish bardic heritage. 

The sequence of poetic revolts beginning with 1912 stemmed from 
various roots. The poets in Chicago rose up against the classical tradi- 
tion, and the pall of Victorian homelies which cluttered up verse-mak- 
ing. The post-war poets rebelled against the waste of mankind in 
national quarrels. Before them, Alan Seeger, Rupert Brooke and Joyce 
Kilmer stood for the romantic aspect of war. But Siegfried Sassoon, Wil- 
frid Owen, Edward Thomas and Archibald MacLeish turned a savage 
pen against flag-waving and national mottoes. The banner bearer of 
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disillusionment was T. S. Eliot, whose poem The Wasteland, was the 
rallying cry of the spiritually bankrupt poets of the day. 

A few years later when the pall of an economic collapse followed the 
spiritual break-down, we encountered the names of the impudent and 
talented Auden, Spender, Day Lewis, MacNeice, and Dylan Thomas. 
At that time they were willing to trade Christ for Marx. A host of 
young writers wasted years of energy in seeking an ideal that turned 
into an ideology. It doesn’t matter now that Eliot is a High Church 
Anglican in religion and a monarchist in politics, or that Auden has 
dropped Marx for a more or less fundamental Christian belief. Poets 
who feed indefinitely on negation, perish in silence. The cankers of 
doubt consume them. They require an affirmative spiritual sustenance. 
They must have a basic faith in the ultimate purpose of life. That faith 
was part of the strange bardic genius of Vachel Lindsay who sang out 
with a Campbeliite fervor in “General Booth Enters Heaven,” or the 
“Sante Fe Trail.” Stephen Vincent Benét held to a positive point of 
view and never lost his common touch. He was often critical of the 
inequality and injustice around him but held on to his spiritual concepts. 

While the left-wing poets have had a common front in the church, 
state and economic order they dislike, they have little in common to 
offer us a substitute for the old order, and young poets are unfortunately 
gullible. (There is no one as intolerant as a young liberal.) In America, 
the querulous young men and women, notably Kenneth Fearing, Muriel 
Ruckeyser and Genevieve Taggard were critics of American economics, 
and with some justification. Fearing is especially talented in his use of 
slang which he employs with shrewder talent than the older and less 
political-minded Sandburg. Miss Ruckeyser has a single and a somber 
note, occasionally powerful in the use of symbol, but insistently bitter 
and Marxian. Miss Taggard is more subtle, more lyrical than either but 
her satires are often imbedded too deep in rhetorical device for the “run 
‘of the mill” reader. 

Some of the younger poets state that they are writing for an audi- 
ence of the common people, but they have no evidence of a reading 
support among the literate laboring classes. The so-called “common” 
people are distinctly uncommon when subjected to classification, and 
reveal no keen appetite for the poetry labels. The mob which is so 
capable of insane anger when aroused, is hopelessly sentimental when 
distributed to its component parts around a radio, or in a picture show. 
If the high shafts of the indignant poet falls short of the robber baron 
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in his penthouse, the intellectual pity also fails to comfort the oppressed, 
for the pity of the intellect is acid. 

~ Among primitive people, or before the invention of the priating 
press, the poet in his various ranks was the newspaper, the prophet and 
the singer. China, Persia, Greece, Rome, France and Ireland have a 
bardic tradition that is as old as the race instinct. Part of the function 
of the poet has been usurped by the educator, by the printing press, the 
invention of musical notation. Now he has to fight for any one func- 
tion, although he has relinquished none but the lowest of all his assign- 
ments—that of journalism. However, some of our moderns would like 
to reclaim this bardic privilege of the town crier by daring to interpret 
and dramatize the daily event, and not much progress has been reported. 

The poet’s canvas is broader than the day or the year. He is the in- 
terpreter of the age, and should be able to achieve by lyric or narrative 
verse more of the flavor of his generation than the historian or journal- 
ist. Carl Sandburg and John V. A. Weaver have sampled speech and 
come closer to a popular appreciation than the left wing intellectuals 
who speak a special language among the elect, but who are unintelli- 
gible to the masses they profess to lov ey and hope to lead into another 
Canaan. 

There are a number of poets to whom the political arena is of no 
interest. To mention a poet whose achievements are celebrated by the 
few, we observe the even tenor of Ridgely Torrence’s lyrics, the chamber 
music of John Hall Wheelock, the bucolics of Robert Frost and pastorals 
of Robert Hillyer, and the religious fervor of the late Anna Hempstead 
Branch, yet they are alert to old problems of humanity. 

America has a concept of liberty of an infinitely greater poetic 
promise than the Marxian ideology which infected so many of our tal- 
ented young men and women, robbing them of the national-spirit which 
is the root of great poetry, and the faith in God which is the torch in 
their hands. Horace, in his day of imperial cynicism, decried the lack 
of honor paid to the gods, and our poets cannot hope to ascend their 
place in the higher councils of the nations without some of the kindli- 
ness of Longfellow, some of the Hoosier humor of Riley, some of the 
dogged faith of Whittier, some of the expansive affection of Whitman. 
These, poets for all of their limitations, had faith, not denial to offer 
their audience. Let us remember that it is a poor democracy that can’t 
afford a little aristocracy of the spirit—and the aristocracy of culture 
is something the prince and peasant both enjoy. 

There is always the trend of action and reaction, even within the 
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life of a poet. Who can forget the challenge of Browning to Words- 
worth, when the latter became the laureate, “just for a riband to stick 
in his coat”? This too shall pass away,” and when the poets of the 
social ideals find their shrine and unholy hangout for pariahs of the 
eternal sophistries they will drop the strident voice and try singing 
again. 

Poets are by nature idolaters, they are by instinct rebels, they are by 
heritage propbets. But they have at times espoused wrong gods, wrong 
causes, and wrong philosophies, though not for long. The disillusion of 
Post-War I began with Sassoon’s volume Counter Attack. It has re- 
ceived momentum in both continents from MacLeish in America, Rilke 
in Germany and Roy Campbell in South Africa, and there was poetry 
in their anger. If the war poets registered defiance to the Horatian 
motto, Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori, the poets of the economic 
collapse sought a new ideal, one in key to their cynicism, their hatred of 
the chauvanistic tradition and the cruel deity who seemed to apply the 
Malthusian formula to the population of Europe. 

But as time elapses, the voice of the rebellious poets grow feeble in 
the effort to assimilate a philosophy that has no belief in the hereafter, 
and no poetic justice for the martyrs in lost causes, and no promise of a 
glorious redemption for heroes. They have attempted to recreate a 
world of illusion but they have lost the gift of magic. Now they are 
searching for their lost talents. 

Some of the poets have felt like Atlas holding the weight of the 
earth, and they are surprised when they grow weary of the burden, 
and walk out from under. The globe holds its place in the scheme 
of things and they are disappointed that chaos does not descend to 
justify them. 

The poets of the left are brave young men but they are attempting 
to save the world that isn’t lost, from a doom that is not written in the 
destiny of the race. They have confused the spiritual with the clerical 
and destroyed ikons. They have ignored nature for a less predictable 
order of events, and they have mortgaged their talents to an ungrateful 
master. But they are not lost nor have they altogether wasted their 
passion. Their forages into strange fields are bound to have a tangible 
influence on the vitality and rhetroic of poetry and the older they get 
the less willing are they to be tagged by negative labels. 

Poetry in an industrial democracy must take on some of the flavor 
and color of the age, but the changes are on the surface, and the great 
spiritual impulses of mankind remain the same, and react to the same 
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basic set of emotions. We live in an age of poetry where little of it is 
written, and less of it is published, and yet all around is a world of un- 
folding wonder which glorifies the handicraft of the Almighty as it is 
made manifest through the mimicry of His creatures. Emerson said 
that “everything that God made has a crack in it,” which is another 
way of saying that Man has a free will and is permitted to make mis- 
takes, the Evil exists as the challenge to Christian valor, and that the all 
perfect state is something to be earned rather than taken as a gift. All 
we know is that out of the eternal struggle, poetry is born and poetry to 
survive must have the stamp of spiritual experience upon it. We are 
again in the doldrums, but “eye hath not seen nor near heard” the glory 
of the songs that are just over the horizon of the decades to come. The 
day of doubt is ending, and faith is reviving in the souls of the poets. 


Book Reviews 
PERHAPS POTENTIAL POETRY 


These selected poems, stories, and autobiographical chapters by the 
influential Welsh poet, Dylan Thomas, The Selected Writings of Dylan 
Thomas (New York: New Directions. $3.50), would provide an excel- 
lent springboard for recollections on the unintelligible poets of the day. 
But first, a word in praise of the book before us. I want to omit any. 
references to Thomas’s prose, exceept to say that it is interesting and 
readable, at times done in the tones, the moods and colors of lyric poetry, 
though it is sometimes offensive and scandalous. 

One can hardly avoid being attracted by the serious tone of the 
poems and their mastery of language and imagery. Like most modern 
poets, he has an amazing command of bright, earthy, sinewy Anglo- 
Saxon. In an atmosphere of carefully plotted obscurity, there is a 
solemn music on almost every page, the magic of primitive or elemental 
imagery, the splendid flash of isolated meanings, the push and hurry 
of muscular language. Thomas is a genius, in one way or another, and 
a man to be reckoned with. He uses a careful syllabic rhythm, and 
(more often than not) a very solid stanza pattern: he is no toyer with 
the external architecture of verse. There is an abundant life in what he 
does, whether he composes rapidly or not—though I should imagine he 
is a meticulous craftsman. 

The general effect of his poetry seems like the effect of great music, 
and, like music, it leaves the listener with no definite and translatable 
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memories, though he sits anxious or spellbound until the music ends. 
The comparison could be extended, but with little profit here. Only | 
should like to say that (according to an out-of-fashion wrongheaded- 
ness) poetry is not music; it is more than music. It was once thought 
that poetry ought to carry a meaning for the intellect, but, no doubt, 
that is a medieval folly, since the intellect has recently been slandered 
in favor of emotion and imagination and the unconscious. Poetry 
used to be memorizable. Shakespeare has entered a good many domestic 
libraries on the ground that he said, and said well, some rather memorable 
things. But, of course, the domestic library is not the courtroom of a 
free art. If poetry needs to be intelligible, at least to some degree, most 
of what Dylan Thomas has written is not poetry, though it may be 
potential poetry. 

A reader unfamiliar with his work will find himself beginning a 
poem, like the “Ballad of the Long-legged Bait,” with considerable joy; 
but the joy soon passes into disappointment. Safe and rather sane among 
their hopelessly obscure neighbors, there are ten or twelve poems which 
will repay several sympathetic readings, among them the following: 
“The Force That through the Green Fuse Drives the Flower,” “Among 
Those Killed ... ,” “Vision and Prayer,” “The Conversation of Prayers,” 
“A Winter’s Tale,” and “In My Craft or Sullen Art.” But his elegy 
in memory of Ann Jones is perhaps the most moving poem in the book. 
It burns with a sacred pity and a terrible power. 


A fair sample of his manner, rot entirely representative, is the fol- 


lowing, untitled: 


From the oracular archives and the parchment, 
Prophets and fibre kings in oil and letter, 

The lamped calligrapher, the queen in splints, 
Buckle to lint and cloth their natron footsteps, 
Draw on the glove of prints, dead Cairo’s henna 
Pour like a halo on the caps and serpents. 

This was the resurrection in the desert, 

Death from a bandage, rants the mask of scholars 
Gold on such features, and the linen spirit 
Weds my long gentleman to dusts and furies; 
Wich priest and pharoah bed my gentle wound, 
World in the sand, on the triangle landscape, 
With stones of odyssey for ash and garland 
And rivers of the dead around my neck. 


The last poem in the book, in a tone of sincere humility, projects the 
poet’s aim in writing: 
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In my craft or sullen art 
Exercised in the still night 

When only the moon rages 

And the lovers lie abed 

With all their griefs in their arms, 
I labor by singing light 

Not for ambition or bread 

Or the strut and trade of charms 
On the ivory stages 

But for the common wages 

Of their most secret heart. 

Not for the proud man apart 
From the raging moon I write 
On these spindrift pages 

Not for the towering dead 

With their nightingales and psalms 
But for the lovers, their arms 
Round the gricfs of the ages, 
Who pay no praise or wages 
Nor heed my craft or art. 


I do not mean to quarrel with Thomas out and out. I do not scoff at 
his intentions: he once spoke of his poetry as “the record of my indi- 
vidual struggle from darkness towards some measure of light.” Nor do 
I deny the unique and fascinating beauty of his imagery, the emo- 
tional urgency of his rhythm, his personal and bewitching originality. 
But I feel both helpless and outraged when I remember his work—work 
which could be superior to anything written today, had it made con- 
cessions to the reader’s intellect. 

He is what I would call, along with scores of others on both sides of 
the Atlantic, a lost genius. He is blessed with perception, feeling, a 
teeming inventiveness—all the qualities which prepare a poet for great 
utterance. But the times have spoiled him—or perhaps some unhappy 
ambition to carry on where other symbolic poets gave up the battle for 
great and moving utterance. It is not whole-heartedly out of the tradi- 
tional Christian philosophy that he writes at all. The Freudian strain is 
in his symbolism, and the springs of the Unconscious dictate his lines. 
Occasionally he mingles Christian memories among his images. I be- 
lieve that he would approach, if not attain, greatness, were he to abandon 
the art of twisted and toppling images and out-of-the-way sy rable, for 
he has most of the divine equipment for greatness. 

He is living in an age of lost geniuses, who have done next to noching 
for the cause of poetry. Not that these men are indifferent to the place 
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and power of poetry in any nation: they have a social awareness. But 
they have perverted their technique, from sheer horror of appearing 
traditional, until no one but those of an elected society can touch their 
meaning or benefit by their vision. They have made themselves ridicu- 
lous before millions. The pity of it is that they try so hard, and aim 
so high. 

John L. Sweeney, in an introduction to the selections, informs us 
that Dylan Thomas, like others, has been turning from social conscious- 
ness to self-consciousness. He concludes the introduction by calling the 
poet one of “those who fearlessly seek their selfhood and speak its truths.” 
The poet himself says of his work, nobly enough, that it “is, or should 
be useful to others for its individual recording of that same struggle 
with which they are necessarily acquainted.” For the time being, then, 
the poets of individual regeneration have the floor, and they let us hear 
(if we have special ears to hear the unintelligible) how they are working 
out their salvation and contributing to the spiritual rebirth of humanity. 


Meanwhile, a magazine like SPIRIT must go about fighting for its 
existence, because, if it is not criticized by the pedantic literary publi- 
cations, it is ignored, as if it were pitifully unaware that poetry has 
progressed so far beyond its standards, and left it somewhere in the dark 
ages of Victorianism or Georgian sweetness. It may be that no Catholic 
or mildly traditional poet can compete with his brothers, as far as “tech- 
nique” is concerned. But then, these others have more license than we: 
they do not have to be intelligible. And it may be, too, that we are often 
guilty of clichés, poor economy of language, and sentimentality. But 
so were the great sensible pocts of tradition, on occasion; and perhaps, 
if you want to communicate your vision without overleaping the reader’s 
intellect, you ought to be allowed the service of intelligible clichés and 
a bad (but intelligible) line here and there. 

So we have a book of selections from an ardently subjective and 
unintelligible poet. The poems toward the end of the selection have 
gleams of meaning, and it may be that Thomas will come to wisdom in 
time. But apart from these instances, almost every one of the selections 
would demand a hundred nervous re-readings, and a week of side-read- 
ing to catch up on “sun-worship, fertility ritual, magic, Welsh folk- 
lore, and the Bible.” The question is: “Would it have been worth it, 
after all?” Or would an average reader of poetry be stultifying his 
poetic education to glance through Dylan Thomas on a book-counter, 
and then drop him with a groan of pity for what looks very much like 
wasted genius?—Jonn Durry, C.SS.R. 
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FROM A CONTEMPLATIVE 


There is a sharp awareness of the urgency of life in these poems 
(Whom I Have Loved; Chicago: Louis & Aschmann. $1.00) by Fran- 
cis D. Clare; and the contemplative habit of cutting through to funda- 
mentals has left its impress in a lean spare style. Most of the poems are 
unrhymed and the free, open rhythms will not find favor among those 
who demand the discipline of traditional forms. Francis D. Clare defi- 
nitely writes poetry but the development of a wider range of techniques 
will be to her advantage as she penetrates further and further into the 
depths of the life of her choice. : 

It is natural that the major theme of a cloistered nun should be re- 
ligious. Steeped in both the Old and New Testaments, as well as the 
liturgy, this young poet writes out of a superabundance of living and 
loving. “Love and do what thou wilt.” Like Solomon in the Canticle 
of Canticles, like St. John of the Cross, she dares, as a true lover, to 
employ the symbolism of carnal love in writing of her love of Christ. 
This is no pious drivel, no series of Freudian tortured complexes but 
rather disciplined expression springing from the depths of man forever 
Godward turning. In addition to being impressed and perhaps inwardly 
moved by the deep devotion herein manifest, the reader may find him- 
self delighting in ironies and in paradoxes of a faith which merge the 
counterfaces of truth. 

The pity of a publication like this is that it will be whispered about 
among a comparative few, whereas it should be shouted from the house- 
tops. And with its thirty-three poems much of the poetry-reading pub- 
lic will have no present traffic, for: 

We are the polished western-wise 

Who give this least obeisance because 
After these handsome days 

Are riddled with the bullets of time 
And death comes upon our conveniences 
Like a drunken reveller, 


We prefer salvation. 
Georce A. McCauLirr. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Weston, Mass. 
To the Editor—In the years I have been reading, I have never had 
occasion to criticize SPIRIT. Its issues have been characterized by 
poetry on a consistently high plane, much higher than that attained by 
any other poetry magazine. The editorial policy of eschewing rhymed 
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pietism and insisting that religious verse must be rooted in dogma and 
be artistically worthy of its content, constitutes one of SPIRIT’S most 
important contributions to religious poetry in our time. 

I was all the more amazed therefore, to find in Sister Maryanna’s 
verse, “Song for a Seeker” (SPIRIT, July), a poem otherwise quietly 
distinguished, the incredibly gauche line “The Divine Kilroy was here.” 
This represents to me an admirable but ghastly effort to suit the idiom 
of the day to the Ancient of Days—a perilous undertaking indeed. But 
the association of a stupid scrawl with the Veritas [psissima was to me 
at least very upsetting. —WituaM A. Donacny, S.J. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
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THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 


Of SPIRIT, a Magazine of Poetry, published bi-monthy at New York, N. Y., for 
Oct Ser 1, 1947. State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
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The Society offers the following suggestions to its members and 
subscribers to SPIRIT as gifts to friends, libraries or institutions 
and even to yourself. We ask all to remember that there is a profit 
netting to the Society on books purchased through it. 


32.00--SPIRIT subscription 1 vear. 

$2.00-—Drink trom the Rock. 

$3.00--Whereon to Stand. 

33.50. Return to Poetry. 

33.50—SPIRIT subscription 2 years. 

$3.50—Drink from the Rock and SPIRIT subscription 1 year. 

34.50—-Whereon to Stand and SPIRIT subscription 1 year. 

$4.50-—Drink from the Rock and Whereon to Stand. 

35.00—Return to Poetry and SPIRIT subscription 1 year. 

$5.00-—Return to Poetry and Drink from the Rock. 

$6.00—Whereon to Stand and Return to Poetry. 

$7.50-—Return to Poetry, Whereon ta Stand and Drink from the 
Rock. 
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The Ship 
of Glass 


A New Book of Verse 


by 
ISABEL HARRISS BARR 


“. .. within in her lyric range, is a skilled craftsman and effective 
story-teller, In her most ambitious poem, “Deirdre in Alba,” she 
tells a new chapter in the ancient tale of the sorrowful Irish queen.” 
—A. M. Sullivan in The Saturday Review of Literature. 


“. . . charm and sensitive observation. Mrs. Barr’s cosmos has a 
pattern of courage and basic acceptance.” 
—Margaret Widdemer in Voices. 


“As the title would suggest, the poetry in this volume is crisp and 
shimmering in texture; delicately firm as spun glass.” 
—P. Squier in The Florida Magazine of Verse. 


“She has a keen ear, as well as a gift for translating her feelings into 
legitimate music.” 
—Sydney King Russell in The Poetry Chap-Book. 


“ ... am echo of the many waters of that great stream of wonder, 
that river which went out of Eden and which, as Charles Morgan 
said in “The Fountain,’ ‘is in men a tiny rivulet, but in God is a 
mighty river, bearing the whole commerce of the divine mind.’ ” 
—Anne Fremantle in The Commonweal. 


Two dollars the copy 
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